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so many M.C.'s, so many M.M/s and D.C.M.'s foi
each Division. These in turn are cut up and allotted
to each regiment that took part in the action. If,
as often happens, there are no outstanding cases of
gallantry still deserving recognition, the C.O. of the
regiment or battalion holds a conference with the
Majors to decide who shall receive them for general
good work. Much like the distribution of good con-
duct medals at school.

Therefore, it will easily be understood that a D.S.O.,
M.C., M.M. or D.C.M. may mean many different
things. If it be an " Immediate Award " it implies
a good deal more than if it be a " Ration Honour."
Generally speaking, " Immediate Awards " are indi-
vidually earned honours. A Colonel or Major may
get a D.S.O. simply because his battalion or regiment,
or company or battery, has been doing well. They
cannot get less, because the M.C. is not awarded to
anyone over the rank of captain. On the other hand,
a D.S.O. can be won by a subaltern and, speaking
generally again, if a subaltern gets the D.S.O. you
can bet your boots that it is worth far more than
the majority of D.S.O.'s handed out to Colonels and
Majors. A subaltern's D.S.O. is never a " Ration
Honour." It's more likely to be a near-miss to a
V.C

Perhaps it is because the Army knows so much of
the " inside story " of decorations that the subject
is never a popular one for conversation among officers
or men. If the topic does crop up it is mentioned in
a very diffident manner, and the talk soon dies a
natural death. The last man in the world to tell
you how he won a " gong " is the wearer of the ribbon
himself. (I am speaking, of course, as in the Army.
Among his civilian friends he may feel less em-
barrassed.) Most of them wear their new ribbons
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